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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
DWARFS. 


“ Tilum omnis tectis agrisque effusa juventus 
Turbaque miratur matrum, et prospectat cuntem 
Attonitis inhians animis.” 

TueEre appears to be no reason drawn from either physiology or 
analogy, why the most astonishing powers of intellect, the soundest 
sense, the most luxuriant imagination, should not take up their abode 
in those abridgments of human nature, called Dwarfs. Even were 
we so unhappy as to yield our assent to the startling and humiliat- 
ing propositions, “that medullary substance is capable of sensation 
and thought,”? “that the phenomena of mind result entirely from 
bodily structure,’ and “that Shakspeare’s and Newton’s superiori- 
ty consisted only in having an extra inch of brain in the right place,” 
we might still stand up in support of the mental capabilities of the 
pigmy race. Messrs. Lawrence, Spurzheim, &c. must confess, that 
the brain of a Dwarf bears, at least, the same proportion to the 
weight of his whole body as that of a full-grown man, and, in.man 
instances, a much larger, if we were permitted to judge from the 
size of the casket which contains it. Large heads, however, are 
almost proverbially indicative of small brains; and those little be- 
ings whose Lilliputian character has been stamped, not by injury 
prior or subsequent to birth, but by the finger of Nature herself, are 
often beautifully proportioned in every respect, perfect and pleasing 
miniatures of the human animal. If, from speculating on the pos- 
sibility of having dwarf statesmen, philosophers, and poets, we pro- 
ceed to inquire into the results of actual experience, we shall in- 
deed find less reason to expect a Locke thirty inches high, or an 
epic poem written by fingers no thicker than a goose-quill. Among 
all those human toys that have at different times amused Romans 
and children, carried knights’ shields, and ladies’ love-letters, told 
monarchs unpalatable truths, and danced hornpipes upon tables, we 
cannot remember one distinguished by higher mentdl powers than 
were sufficient to produce a timely jest or smart repartee, while 
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numbers of the dwarfish tribe have ranked yet lower in the scale of 
intellect. Genius, indeed, would be no compensation for tiny sta- 
ture; on the contrary, it would considerably aggravate the misfor- 
tune of personal singularity. That acute sensibility, that proud 
consciousness of superiority, which usually accompany strong men- 
tal powers, would for ever torment and distress the tenant of a ri- 
diculonsly small body: he would be angered by the coaxing tone of 
familiarity which it is scarcely possible to avoid when addressing a 
little creature of childish proportions, he would indignantly spurn 
the privileges to which diminutive size could alone entitle him, and 
perhaps reject the proffered kiss of rank and beauty, which would 
not be offered were he three feet taller, and wlack, if three feet 
taller, he would consider worth an age of homage and exertion,—a 
guerdon, “ ‘Fal che nel fuoco faria l’uom felice.”? The pointing 
finger of vulgar astonishment would outweigh the applause of the 
learned, and wreaths of bay and laurel would not console him for 
the impossibility of walking through a town without a troop of rude 
gazers at his heels. Better, happier is it for Dwarfs, that instead 
of being wise, they are vain; that they are generally great admirers 
of their own curious little figures, amused by dressing and deco- 
rating them, and inclined, like a conceited woman, preposterously 
attired, to mistake the stare of astonishment for that of admiration. 
On the score of intellect they feel equally comfortable: every thing 
they say is listened to with attention, and its merit, by an almost 
unavoidable mistake, magnified by the smallness of their stature. 
Compliments, witticisms, and remarks, which would be considered 
very common-place if they issued from a mouth five feet from the 
ground, are highly applauded when they proceed from one at half 
the distance. 

Indeed, in our opinion, there is a set of very short men who are 
more pitiable and unhappy than the race of undoubted Dwarfs, who 
possess-almost ali the inconveniencies without the advantages of 
real pigmies ; who are stared at and quizzed, without being fondled 
and flattered ; who are too short for the army or navy, the pulpit or 
the bar, and yet too tall to be shown for sights, or pensioned by 
monarchs ; who are a foot too low to obtain kisses of affection, and 
a foot too high for those of compassion. 

The Count Boruwlaski, of whom every one has heard, has given 
his memoirs to the world, a singular specimen of pigmy auto-bio- 
praphy» from which considerable entertainment might be expected. 

hey are preceded by an eulogy from the pen of one of his friends, 
who aflirms that “ Nature has endowed the Count with a mind su- 
perior to the generality of men,” and that having “seen much of 
mankind in various stations of life, though considered more as a 
playing than a companion, he had omitted no opportunity of 
making remarks.” On perusing the book, we confess ourselves un- 
able to discover any proof of either of these assertions: we see no 
glimpses of superior mind, we find no traces of a habit of observa- 
tion. No one would be disposed to judge harshly the composition of 
a Dwarf and a foreigner, whose education was neglected, and whe 
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reprints and continues his memoirs (for we believe they have been 
previously: published abroad) at a very advanced age; but the ques- 
tion of his superior intellect is one of peculiar interest, it would 
form an isolated and curious fact in the history of man, and will 
now be decided by the test by which authors are tried, a test toler- 
ably accurate, their own writings. The Count Boruwlaski was a 
great traveller, he visited carly the whole of Europe, and a consi- 
derable part of Asia; his pecuniary circumstances opened the mid- 
dle and lower classes to his inspection, while his size admitted him 
into palaces, and introduced fia to the most distinguished charac- 
ters; yet we hear nothing new or entertaining of either persons or 
places, and the compliments and repartees which gained him_rings 
and caresses, appear to lose all their merit when transferred to paper. 
Neither have we any particulars as to the workings of bis own mind 
under the circumstances of his very peculiar fate ; and over the most 
interesting relations of his life, he has thrown a veil of pride, of pru- 
dence, or of delicacy, at once tantalizing and impolitic, which pro- 
vokes the curiosity it refuses to gratify, and occasions suspicions 
and conjectures for which there may possibly be no foundation. 
His days appear to have glided on, if not ina very happy, ina very 
similar manner, without any of the fatal celebrity which attended Jef- 
fery Hudson, the Dwarf of whom England makes her boast. This 
curious little creature was born in 1619 at Oakham, in Rutlandshire, 
as a compliment, we suppose, to the size of the county. At seven 
years old he was eighteen inches high, and continued in all the pre- 
eminence of this extraordinary elevation till the age of thirty, when 
he shot up to the comparatively gigantic stature of three feet nine 
inches. By his fair mistress, Henrietta Maria, this progressive in- 
crease must have been watched with unmixed vexation; while Jef- 
fery himself was perhaps divided between his love of consequence 
and his dislike of ridicule, between his desire of escaping the jests 
and insults of the courtiers and attendants, and his fear of losing 
the perquisites and privileges of Dwarf to the Queen. He stopped, 
however, far below the height where wonder ends and insignifi- 
cance begins, revelled in former favour, and fretted under former 
scoffs. His introduction to her Majesty was curiously managed. 
He was served up in a cold pie at an entertainment given by the 
Duke of Buckingham to Charies I. and his Queen soon after their 
marriage, and presented to Henrietta Maria by the Duchess, his 
former mistress. Royal favour and caresses gave him high notions 
of his own importance, and thus, increasing the natural waspishness 
of his disposition, rendered him little able to bear with patience 
the inevitable consequences of his pigmy stature ; and he was once 
so provoked by a young gentleman named Crofts, that he immedi- 
ately sent him a challenge. His antagonist, in contemptuous wan- 
tonness, came to the appointment armed with a squirt, which so an- 
gered the Lilliputian that a duel absolutely ensued. It has been 
said, in defence of that honourable system of deliberate murder 
called duelling, that it is the vniy security men of inferior stature 
possess from the insolence of brutal strength; and that it may fully 
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answer this purpose was fatally proved by the event of this extra- 
ordinary contest. ‘The parties met on horseback, and armed with 

istols, in order to equalize, as much as possible, their advantages. 

he Dwarf fired, and Mr. Crofts fell dead at his feet. Nor was this 
the only important adventure of Jeffery’s life. He was once taken 

risoner by the Dunkirkers on his return from France, whither he 
had been to fetch a midwife for the Queen; and again, on another 
occasion, he became*the captive of a ‘Turkish pirate. He followed 
his mistress when she took refuge in France, and returned with her 
at the Restoration; and at length, in 1682, being suspected of a 
concern in the Popish plot, was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, West- 
minster, where he died soon afterwards, in the 63d year of his age. 

Count Boruwlaski, both from his own memoirs, and from common 
report, appears in a much more advantageous light than his Eng- 
lish rival; and, while we doubt the superiority of his intellect, we 
readily credit all that has been said of the kindliness of his disposi- 
tion, of his gratitude, his vivacity, and we can ourselves speak to 
the gentlemanly, the courtly polish of his manners. 

He was born in Polish Russia, the son of a gentleman of respec- 
tability, who, dying early in life, left his widow and family in strait- 
ened circumstances. ‘The Count’s parents were both of middle 
height, and had six children alternately tall and short, three shooting 
into manly proportions, while the rest kept each other in counte- 
nance as Dwarfs. One of the Count’s brothers, six feet four in 
height, was of a very delicate constitution, while the little gentle- 
man himself, born at the almost invisible size of eight inches, and 
taking thirty years to accomplish his ultimate elevation of three 
feet three, and his eldest brother, who was only three inches taller, 
enjoyed robust health, and in infancy gave their mother no greater 
trouble than, one may suppose, must always be occasioned by chil- 
dren of the Tom Thumb species, who may be drowned in a basin 
of milk, trodden to death by a cat, concealed in the felds of a rum- 
pled pocket-handkerchief, lost in a bed of spinage, and carried away 
in a lady’s reticule. We may remark, en passant, that dwarfs are, 
in general, superior to giants, both in health and longevity, which 
appears to overthrow the hypothesis of Adam’s having exceeded 
the present race of men in stature, asin age. Surely, as man ap- 
proached nearer to those dimensions which belonged to him in the 
energy and freshness of recent creation, his physical powers would 
be more likely to improve than to deteriorate, and his life to approx- 
imate more closely to antediluvian length. 

The Count was taken from his mother by her friend, the Staros- 
tin de Caorlix, and, on that lady’s second marriage, passed into the 
favour of the Countess Humiecka, of distinguished family, rank, 
and beauty. With her he travelled through a considerable part of 
Europe, his size every where procuring him much attention and 
many privileges. Even the jealousy of a Turkish Pasha found no 
food for suspicion in his diminutive person, and Joujou (as the Count 
was then called) was admitted into the innermost apartments of a se- 
raglio. He was clasped in the arms, and seated on the lap of Maria 
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Theresa, who placed on his tiny finger a ring drawn from the hand 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, then only six years old. At 
Luneville he was honoured by the notice of Stanislaus, the titular 
King of Poland, at whose court he was introduced to one of his fra- 
ternity, in the person of the renowned Bebe, dwarf to that monarch. 
Joujou, however, on being measured with his rival, had the proud 
satisfaction of finding himself three inches the superior in little- 
ness, but in mental stature he far surpassed Bebe, whose under- 
standing was little beyond the intelligence of a well-taught pointer. 
At Paris Joujou was most kindly received. M. Bouret, the farmer- 
general, gave him an entertainment, at which all the plates, knives, 
forks, &c. were proportioned to the size of his guest, and the-eata- 
bles were ortolans, beccaficos, and other dainties of Lilliputian di- 
mensions. It was this Bouret who, having invited some person of 
distinction to dine with him early in the spring, treated him with 
peas at a guinea a quart. The following year, at the same season, 
the visiter received a second invitation, and begged M. Bouret not 
to purchase peas again at this exorbitant price, as he could make a 
pr good dinner without them. His host bowed in acquiescence, 
and the first thing his guest saw on entering M. Bouret’s grounds, 
was a red cow feasting on a pailful of the dainty vegetables he had 
refused. (To be continued.) 


ea 
FROM THE SAME, 


LETTERS ON A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
(Continued from page 176.) 


The village of Val Orbe, with its neat and well-roofed cottages, its 
picturesque spire embosomed in poplars and orchards, stands by the 
side of the Orbe in one of the most romantic and lovely valleys of 
the Jura. The Orbe has its singular source a mile higher in the val- 
ley. Leaving the village, we followed the windings of the stream 
through the richest meadows, the Maar gradually narrowing, the 
majestic fir-clad mountains on each side growing bolder and more 
perpendicular, and finally enclosing, with their gloomy wooded bar- 
rier, the lovely glen through which the stream flows and murmurs. 
Dark funereal pines and delicate larches shade the rocky precipices, 
and overhang the stream. The scene is wild, sequestered, and filled 
with a solitary and shady stillness. We began to wonder whence the 
stream could issue, till we at last found its source, and beheld it, with 
delight and astonishment, gliding forth in all its peilucid beauty, 
from a lofty wall of rock amidst the shade of these sylvan recesses. 
The stream is seventeen feet in width, and four or Ave in depth at 
its issuing from the rocks. It flows forth from the rock without a 
ripple, and at first glides and waves over the most green and grace- 
ful moss, till masses of rock, detached from the heights above, in- 
terrupt its course, and break its waters into murmuring eddies and 
cascades. It is impossible to conceive any thing more romantic 
than the whole scene ; and no one who has visited it can wonder 
that poets should have peopled the fountains and streams of the 
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woods with Naiads and Undines. Saussure prefers the source to 
that of Vaucluse, for beauty and interest. Its singularity is not less 
remarkable than its beauty. The water is furnished by the small 
Lakes of Joux and Rousses, which are situated above the rocks of 
Val Orbe at an elevation of 680 feet above the source. These 
lakes discharge themselves through tunnels between the vertical 
couches of rock, and penetrate through the mountain down to the 
source. We returned to dine at Val Orbe, at a comfortable inn, 
where delicious trout from the river were served up in various 
attractive shapes. ‘The Orbe, among its other recommendations, 
is famous for its trout ; and those caught in the basin of the source 
are reckoned the most delicate. We returned to Orbe in a lovely 
summer evening. 

The drive from Orbe to Lausanne, by La Sarra and Cossonay, is 
a continued scene of fertility and graceful beauty. The haziness of 
a sultry atmosphere cleared up as we approached Lausaune, and 
opened to us the majestic chain of the rugged and purple Alps, 
with their white heads capped by the clouds, or glittering in the 
sun for a continuous length of above thirty leagues. Lausanne it- 
selfis one of the ugliest and most inconvenient towns on the Con- 
tinent. ‘The hills and slopes in the town render it almost impossi- 
ble to drive in a carriage with safety. The cathedral is a venera- 
ble Gothic structure, in a fine situation, commanding the lake and 
the mountains. The town presents scarcely any objects of inter- 
est; but it is surprising how little they are missed. Nature in 
Switzerland is all in all. She has here built her perennial throne, 
and reigns unquestioned mistress of all our sympathies and sensa- 
tions. Art scarcely puts ina single claim to our regard; and those 
which it does present are of a very inferior interest. Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand would say that the hand of man has here been kept 
in awe, and checked by the overwhelming wonders of the universe, 
and the presens Deus, which manifests itself in every glacier and 
every valley, has taught him a lesson of humility, and confined his 
aspiring powers to the humble occupations of tilling his fields and 
protecting his dwelling rom the avalanche and the torrent. Cer- 
tain it is that no cofntry possesses more of useful economy and 
institutions, and less of the interest of the fine arts, or of the taste- 
ful refinements of social life, than Switzerland. Splendid churches, 
handsome palaces, costly monuments, fine country-seats, galleries 
of pictures, showy equipages, luxurious mansions, are here sought 
for in vain; but, on the other hand, you have neat farms and good 
farmers, good breeds of cattle, excellent dairies, drill-ploughs, 
cream cheeses, and even admirable gold watches and musical snuff- 
boxes. In a word, the genius of man has here a tendency to the 
useful and mechanical. It is in nature alone that the mind finds 
those unbounded stores of beauty, grace, and curiosity, which form 
the interest of the country—that the philosopher meets new won- 
ders to excite his speculation and repay his research—the poet 
living scenes, that embody the loveliest visions of his fancy—while 
the mere rambling devaltayy traveller refreshes his feelings and 
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his faculties at the pure fountain of nature, quickens his percep- 
tions of the beautiful and the grand, and brings home with him to 
the dull routines of life a feast of sweet and innocent remembrances. 
At Lausanne we had the gratification of visiting the great classic 
hero of our stage, whom we found enjoying leisure and literary ease, 
and distinguished reputation, amongst all the charms of picturesque 
nature. His abode is one of the handsomest and most pleasingly 
situated campagnes near Lausanne, commanding a lovely prospect 
of the lake and the Alps.. The interior unites all the elegance of 
a foreign villa with the comfort of an English gentleman’s man- 
sion; and we considered ourselves highly fortunate in spending 
some most agreeable hours with its interesting host and a selection 
of individuals eminent in the literary rolls of our country. Mrs. 
Siddons was a chief ornament of this interesting circle; and her 
conversation seemed to have acquired a new warmth and eloquence 
from the inspiring scenes which she was visiting for the first time. 
Her descriptions of the sensations she had experienced, and the 
deep admiration she had felt in witnessing the wonders of Alpine 
nature, particularly on her first entrance into Switzerland, and her 
visit to the Alps of Berne, had all the energy of truth and the glow 
of real sensibility. As we stood in a window of Mr. Kemble’s villa, 
listening to Mrs. Siddons’s charming enthusiasm, and joining in her 
expressions of admiration, the moon was streaming in all her lus- 
tre across the glassy lake spread out before the house. ‘The Alps 
on the opposite bank marked out their dark and jagged outlines on 
the pure blue of the Heavens. It was impossible to behold an even- 
ing or a scene of more exquisite and lovely repose; and the society 
in which we enjoyed it, and by which it was enjoyed, gave an in- 
creased zest to its beauties. Lord Byron, who by the way is the 
best of companions and guides in Switzerland, has seized every 
feature of a moonlight scene on the lake with his usual power and 
felicity. 
It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains dusk yet clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
‘There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood: on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 


Or chirps the grasshopper one good night carol more-——— 
Curitpr Haroxp, Canto ii. 


We happened to be at Lausanne on occasion of a very strictly 
observed fast, which occurs annually in the month of September. 
It was observed with a degree of ceremony and strictness much 
beyond the observances of a Sabbath. Divine service commenced 
at seven and eight o’clock in the morning in the Cathedral and the 
other churches, and a succession of prayers and sermons was deli- 
vered without interruption till three or four in the afternoon. All 
business was suspended—not a single shop was open—and the 
churches were thronged to overflowing. As soon as one service 
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was at an end, the congregation departed to make room for fresh 
worshippers ; while the pulpit was occupied by a fresh pastor. 
Notwithstanding all this zealous solemnization of the day, it was 
somewhat extraordinary, that after an inquiry of at least a score 
individuals, many of them of considerable information, we found it 
impossible to obtain any specific account of the origin of the fast. 
All agreed that it was of great antiquity, and intemted to comme- 
morate some signal instance of the divine protection extended to 
the country: beyond this, no information was to be obtained. If 
this had been in a Catholic canton, where ceremonies descend as 
an inheritance from generation to generation, without inquiry as to 
their meaning or origin, it would have excited no wonder; but it 
appeared very singular to see a shrewd inquiring race of Calvinists 
praying and singing from morning till night, without being able to 
give a satisfactory account of the tendency of their devotions. 
Lausanne is now the capital of the modern Republic of the Can- 
ton de Vaud—a strict democracy founded on French principles, 
and governed according to French systems. By the instigation 
and help of the French, the Vaudois threw off in 1798, the domina- 
tion of the aristocratic government of Berne, which had governed 
the Pays de Vaud with a mild and paternal rule, favourable to the 
happiness and welfare of the people, but apparently somewhat too 
exclusive in the preference of the Bernese to all municipal and 
magisterial offices, and not at all congeniaf in its spirit to the new 
theories of freedom disseminated in Switzerland by the French. 
From the rule of the nobles and citizens of Berne, the country has . 
now passed to that of the native citizens and peasants. A great 
revolution in property and consequence has taken place, to the de- 
pression of the noble families and gentlemen of the country, and 
the elevation of the bourgeois, and the whole second class, to in- 
creased authority and affluence. Feudal rights are for ever abo- 
lished. Manors, lordships, tithes, seignorial privileges of every 
kind, are destroyed. ‘These formed a principal source of income 
to most of the old families of the country, who received a very in- 
adequate indemnification for their losses in a redemption of these 
rights, not of the most equitable or honourable kind, by the new go- 
vernment of the canton. An old Baron, who had left his patri- 
monial chateau, and retired to another canton in consequence of 
these proceedings, told me in an indignant tone, “ Il ne me con- 
venoit plus de vivre sous un gouvernement de paysans.” A short 
time ago, a contested election for a seat in the Grand Council took 
place between a man of family, education, and talents, and a clever 
and aspiring blacksmith. The present state of parties in the can- 
ton enabled the latter to succeed with triumph. The Canton de 
Vaud is the only part of Switzerland in which posts have recently 
been shtebliclead.) They are not remarkably well regulated. The 
stations are in general too long, from the difficulty of finding in- 
dividuals willing to undertake the novel trade of Postmaster; and 
their expense, compared with those of other continental posts, is 
exorbitant. Wominally, the whole system is copied from that exist- 
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ing in France—the prices of horses and postillions are the same. A 
post is, as in France, nominally two leagues. But in France there 
is a tolerably honest conformity between the liewe de pays and the 
liewe de poste; whereas, under the “ Peasant Government” of the 
Canton de Vaud, this relation is most shamefully forgotten. For 
instance, from Lausanne to Geneva is a distance of eleven leagues, 
as the government mile-stones themselves inform you; but the go- 
vernment post-book also informs you, that the distance for which 
travellers are to pay is no less than sixteen leagues: viz. eight posts. 
The fact is, the families of the country rarely avail themselves of 
the posts, travelling, for the most part, either with their own horses 
or those of a voiturier—and the “ Peasant Government” sets the 
example of considering all fair and lawful gain that can be extfact- 
ed from the purses of foreigners. 

Do not accuse me of too groveling a spirit, in troubling you with 
sordid statistics from the banks of Lake Leman. These earthly 
matters are a part of a traveller’s necessary occupation; and [ 
know no country where, unfortunately, they aré more perpetually 
thrust on his notice than in this lovely Switzerland. Ere long, you 
shall hear something of the more inspiring topics of Lakes, Alps, 
and Glaciers. D. 


ee 
ANTIPATHIES. 


Every one, who has mingled in society, is acquainted with the 
peculiar feeling of aversion towards particular individuals, which is 
so well described in the hacknied verse :-— ; 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell! ;— 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But yet this truth I know full well, 

1 do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 
But though this aversion should be felt and acknowledged, it would 
still puzzle the observer to state from what particular feature of the 
object contemplated his dislike arose, or wherefore it was felt at all. 
Nevertheless the antipathy continues, and is found too powerful for 
the aid of reason to overcome. The effect is notorious—the cause 
remains a Je ne scai quoi, a something, we know not what. It al- 
most seems as if we viewed in some of our fellow creatures an esprit 
malin in the disguise of humanity. We often think we see “trea- 
sons, stratagems, and spoils,” in every wrinkle ploughed by time 
on the visage of an unoffending fellow mortal; and no bitter drug 
from the nauseous recess of the apothecary, no potion mingled to 
set at nought the strongest stomach, will make the “gorge rise” 
more effectually, than the sight of “the human face divine,” stamped 
with an indescribable character, will awaken our prejudices. But 
it is not through the organ of vision alone that our antipathies are 
excited. The voice and address of one man may cause all his good 
qualities to be overlooked: he may differ from us on a favourite 
topic, or he may fling a colouring over his first intercourse with us, 
which may arouse inextinguishable dislike; but in such cases, there 
Vor. (L.—Sat. Alag. 2C 
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are at least assignable causes for the feeling, however unjustifiable 
that feeling may be in itself, while, in the antipathy awakened often- 
times from a solitary glance, there is not the least clue to direct us 
to the cause. 

The antipathies of mankind are a numerous family, connected 
with things animate and inanimate. Nature, for example, is said 
to have an antipathy to a vacuum, and the Law to perpetuities. But 
Chancery matters are, no doubt, to be excepted from this rule ; for, 
regarding them, the law seems to feel an unconquerable aversion 
the other way, scorning alike the inviolability of property, and the 
limits of conceivable duration. 

No one has walked up the Strand at noon-day, and glanced his 
eye at the ten thousand faces he is sure to encounter in the course 
of his peregrination, but has felt the species of antipathy in ques- 
tion towards some whom he has met, who were perfect strangers, 
and were neither wanting in comeliness of countenance, nor exhi- 
bited a vicious physiognomy. We may see ugliness and deformity 
enough in our rambles, and they may produce pity without our in- 
dulging an ill-natured antipathy towards them; because reason 
whispers us that the ugly or deformed man is perhaps just, amiable, 
and generous, and we are mostly willing to concede the point, and 
may even feel a degree of respect for Paalp which is not the case 
when our intuitive antipathies take possession of us. We seem to 
indulge them in defiance of common sense, until they become but 
little qualified from downright hatred. Whence can this feeling 
of the human bosom arise, more powerful than reason, and so pal- 
pably unjust in itself? 

Some persons will go so far towards justifying themselves, that 
they will deny ever having been mistaken in their ideas of an indi- 
vidual, after having once looked him in the face; and, like Judge 
Buller regarding the guilt of a criminal, (so fame reports) pro- 
nounce them to be good or bad, according to the impression their 
countenances may excite. But there must be numerous instances 
which are exceptions to such uncharitable assertions as these, in 
the experience of any who will candidly examine into the subject 
for themselves. It is, however, remarkable, that while we cannot 
tell wherefore we condemn the unoffénding object of our antipathy, 
we can neither appeal to reason nor good-nature for a justification 
of our conduct, nor find any thing resembling statute law to bear 
us out. Thus it is to judge from the first impression made upon 
the senses, which impression may arise from distorted vision; or 
who knows but some objects may be more calculated than others 
to produce an unpleasant sensatiou on the brain, through the organ 
of sight, by their reflecting distorted rays of light, instead of those 
which are rectilinear ? 

Addison gives strength to an idea something similar to this, by 
imagining an invisible communication from an unseen object of 
antipathy equally powerful with one which is visible. He face- 
tiously relates the story of a lover who felt a mortal antipathy to a 
cat, and was pushing his suit with a young lady, in the full tide of 
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success, and in the teeth of a rival. ‘The latter had begun to with- 
draw his attentions in despair, when he learnt the strong prejudice 
entertained by his antagonist against the feline species. He im- 
mediately bribed the young lady’s waiting-woman to pin a cat’s 
tail under the dress of her mistress, whenever his rival was to pay 
her a visit. The success of the stratagem was complete: the un- 
lucky cat-hater turned pale whenever he approached the lady’s 
person, and soon began to display an indifference towards her, 
which she speedily perceived and resented, by dismissing hin, and 
marrying his wily adversary. But stratagems like these are not 
practised where they could have no end to accomplish, where no 
mistress was to be won, or rival scared away. Perhaps the theory of 
Gall and Spurzheim may throw some light upon the subject. We 
may easily imagine, from what appears in their transcendant disco- 
veries, that the boss of murder may be placed on a head otherwise 
well-formed and possessing a comely countenance. ‘The cranium 
of the street-passenger, studded with protuberances like an Alpine 
Lilliput, which are concealed beneath a thick covering of hair and 
a ponderous beaver, when they happen to be of volcanic materials, 
or, to drop metaphor, of integuments enclosing rapes, murders, or 
treasons, may throw off certain effluvia, or reflect light in certain 
directions, which by its unpleasant impression may be calculated 
to produce antipathy in beholders. This must, of course, take 
lace insensibly, and thus a warning to keep us from too close a 
contact with bad characters may be furnished us by the guardian 
benevolence of Nature. 

Some few, indeed, of visual antipathies are definable. One per- 
son has an unconquerable aversion to any stranger he meets who 
walks with an open mouth and displays the gum over the upper 
teeth, like Belzoni’s mummy. Another dislikes the corkscrew 
twist of the mouth, especially when coupled with a leer of the eye. 
A third is horror-struck at an air of Jewishness, or an old clothes- 
man-like expression, which seems to say, “let no such man be 
trusted,” and still no feature of the face shall be ill-made. A 
fourth exclaims, “ Hic niger est” at the sight of under-jawed peo- 
ple, especially when possessing hooked noses; and a fifth has a 
hatred to the pug-nose and high cheek-bones, prevalent in a sister- 
island. But these are sensible and accountable antipathies. 

Antipaihies to animals are a numerous list: some accountable, 
as depending upon form, others profoundly mysterious in the why 
and wherefore. All ladies fall into hysterics at the approximation 
of a spider. Snakes are generally objects of fear, rather than an- 
tipathy, from the deadly power which some of the species possess ; 
but wy a beautiful lizard, a sleek mouse, or a rat, should be ob- 
jects of antipathy, it is difficult to conjecture ; elegant in form, and 


harmless, they might at least be looked upon with complacency. 
The sight of a rat has been known to throw even the male sex into 
convulsions. Claude Prosper Juliot de Crebillon, a name conspi- 
cuous in the annals of French literature, was confined in the Bas- 
tille in pursuance of the caprices of one of the old Bourbon satraps, 
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who often amused themselves by shutting up in dungeons the men 
of the age most conspicuous for talent and learning, if they chanced 
to disoblige a court prostitute, or ventured to promulgate unsavoury 
truths. One night Crebillon felt what he thought to be a cat re- 
posing by his side in bed:—glad of such a companion in that mai- 
son de silence, where, to many a prisoner, “ hope never came,” he 
stretched out his hand to caress it; but it ran away. The follow- 
ing day, when seated at his dinner, he saw, through the “ darkness 
visible” of his cell, an animal squatted, vis @ vis, on his table, and 
was soon able to perceive that it had a lone slender tail, and was 
not a cat, which at first he had imagined it to be, but an enormous 
rat. He had an unconquerable antipathy to rats, and, springing 
from his seat, cried aloud with terror, and overturned his table: the 
noise brought in a turnkey, who found him pale, trembling, and 
nearly senseless, and it was a long time ere he recovered himself. 
‘This animal had been the companion of a preceding prisoner, who 
had tamed it; and so well did the horrible solitude of the Bastille 
operate in removing the antipathy of Crebillon to these creatures, 
that at length he became reconciled to its company, and even shared 
his provisions with it. The case of Crebillon may serve as a useful 
hint for effecting the cure of most other antipathies to animals. 

The antipathy which is too frequently felt towards, that part of 
the female sex, who have condemned themselves through life to the 
penance of perpetual virginity, has been overlooked. Old Maid is 
a term of reproach in society; but it would be difficult to discover 
why it should be so. At the present period of overstocked popula- 
tion, fashionable political economists cannot but think them deserv- 
ing the thanks of their country. Perhaps the scandalous use of the 
organ of speech, common among some of the sisterhood, may have 
involved the whole in a sweeping censure, which many of its mem- 
bers no more deserve than the sage matron or the buxom widow. 
She who has seen. the winters of half a century pass over her head, 
unprotected and uncherished by the other sex; who has been 
stretched on the pillow of sickness without a comforter, and has 
weathered the temptations of life with unimpeachable honour—the 
very breath of slander passing over her, and leaving her spotless— 
such an one may excite unasked pity, but cannot be deemed a fair 
object of antipathy. Yet, we fear, no vestal virgin, with her head 
encircled by the grey honours of age, though a priestess, would 
now live in single blessedness unscoffed at. It may be the case, 
perhaps, that we unconsciously feel an antipathy to a state of ex- 
istence hors de la nature, and forget the common remark, that 
“there is no rule without an exception.”” Many among the roses 
that “wither on virgin thorns” may reflect with complacency on 
the past part of their lives, and congratulate themselves, that if 
they have lacked some of its pleasures, they have escaped a pro- 
portronate share of its miseries, and have got so far over the rugged 
journey of life with fewer overturnings and joltings than the gene- 
rality of their sex, who have followed a different road. 

Finally, much good may be afforded by a proper study of human 
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antipathies. Anger may be quelled, latent virtues called forth, 
love excited, or fear overcome, by properly humouring them, and 
understanding how to employ them to the best advantage. In the 
science of government they may be made highly useful. No ba- 
rometer will more correctly indicate a change of weather, than na- 
tional antipathies will point out the proper course by which the 
powers at the state-helm may steer. In modern days a knowledge 
of them is worth all the theories of philosophers ; and the simplicity 
of their indications will be clearly seen in the cloudiest atmosphere 
and during the most boisterous weather. ‘Thus nations and indi- 
viduals that can never subdue their antipathies, may still be justi- 
fied in making the best possible use of them; no passion having 
been bestowed on humanity without a beneficial object. 8. V. 


ene 


REFLECTIONS ON PLUM-PUDDING, BY A POOR GENTLEMAN, 


Mr. Epiror,—For the sake of giving harmonious clearness to this 
Essay, let me describe the circumstances that have induced me to 
send it. This is beginning ab ovo, or from the egg ; but what then? 
is a fresh egg an unimportant ingredient in a plum-pudding? I must 
also speak of myself. But be so good, Sir, as to respect me ; for 
though poor, lam a gentleman. Iam noadmirer of such vulgar plum- 
puddings as are doled out to the unwashed artificer from the common 
cook’s shop or the wheelbarrow. No, Sir, I love only such as 
breathe, like Milton’s music, “ a steam of rich distilled perfumes.” 
Such were those which were once revealed to me from beneath the 
silver cover of my friend ;—but he is gone, and with him the days of 
pleasurable and pudding recollections—perhaps never to return. 

I live genteely in an attic lodging up three pair of stairs, and sup- 
port myself and a grey cat in a state of honourable independence 
and sleekness—(I apply the sleekness to my cat, and not myself.) 
Necessity, however, drove me lately to make a sly attempt at em- 
ployment from a bookseller. I called on Messrs. Blank and Blank 
—(well may I call them blank, for they sent me away very blank, 
and I could have piously tossed them ina blanket.) I inquired 
about literature, and how authors contrived to live. “On bullock’s 
liver,” said the bookseller. “ We have two hundred sermons a 
year from the Reverend Hum Drum, and fifty volumes of history 
from Dr. Dryrott, warranted to us better than Hume’s or Robert- 


son’s, at the rate of a halfpenny a paragraph. High feeding, Sir, 


makes authors abdominous and stupid. What clever selling elegies 
Boyce would have written, with his hand stuck through a hole in 
the blanket, had you kept him from porter. But we are liberal, 
Sir,—nobody more so.” I thought to myself, there is no plum- 
pudding to be found here; and went home chop-fallen, to dine on 
a solitary chop. But the thoughts of plum-pudding still haunted 
me. Next morning came the red-cheeked and curly-pated butcher’s 
boy to my door, and hinted his expectation of a Christmas-box by 
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a message desiring to know if I wanted any suet for a Christmas- 
pudding; for that the apothecary over the way had bespoken nine 
pounds of suet for the aforesaid dish. “Go,” said I, “ boy, learn 
of the apothecary’s cook how many guests are to consume this pud- 
ding, and be assured of thy Christmas-box.” He. returned like 
lightning—Cook was positive that the a could dine only 
eighteen persons. Now then began I to reflect. Nine pounds of 
suet, suppose as many of flour, and twice as many of fruit, besides 
etceteras. Here is half a pound of suet to each particular stomach, 
without reckoning other things. Let me call upon you, Mr. Editor, 
by all that is dear to you in Christmas revels, to reflect on the 
sublime and beautiful conception of this apothecary’s plum-pud- 
ding. What “ double double toil and trouble” to his cook, and 
what clanging of pestles and future employment for his prentices, 
thus providently stored up by his hospitality in the bowels of his 
friends and customers!—I meant to have written a long Essay on 
the subject; but hope that what I have written will bring me a sum 
sufficient to save me from the horrors of spending Christmas with- 
out a pudding. And with respectful compliments from my grey 
cat, which a panning friend calls a cat of praiseworthy humour, 
(or laudable pus,) { remain your respectful humble servant, 
Lorenzo LanxsIpEs. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Fourth Century. 
( Continued from page 171.) 


The persecutions of the Christians begun by Dioclesian and 
his colleague Maximian, were continued by his successor Gale- 
rius, in the east, and Maximin who was appointed his uncle’s 
Cesar. They forged and circulated acts of Pilate, full of false- 
hoods and blasphemies against our Saviour, the example of 
which has since been followed by the Jews in their To/doth 
Yesu, and by Voltaire and other infidels in their writings, espe- 
cially in the Taureau blanc. But Constantine the Great, who 
succeeded to the purple in the west, in the year 313 published 
an Edict favourable to the new sect. In 324, after subduing his 
colleague Licinius, he professed himself a convert to the reli- 
gion of Jesus; but he resembled too many Christians of all ages, 
ia intolerance towards all who differed from him in opinion :— 

“« E]macin, or El-Makin, relates, that as it was supposed many 
of the Jews had professed to be Christians, while they continuea 
Jews in their hearts, swine’s flesh was boiled, and cut into mouth- 
fuls, and a portion placed at the doors of every church. All 
that entered were obliged to eat a piece of the flesh. Those 
that were Jews in their heart refused; thus they were detected, 
and immediately put to death. A much wiser method, and 
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one more congenial with the religion he professed, was adopted 
by him, when he placed Bibles in the churches, for the use of 
the people. Eusebius informs us, that he himself was ordered 
by the emperor to provide Firry Greek BIBLEs, or, more 
probably, only the principal books, at the public expenst, for dif- 
ferent churches.” 

On his death the number of books contained in the Imperial 
Library at Constantinople was 6,90U; and in the time of Theo- 
dosius the younger 100,000. Of these more than half were 
burnt by order of the Emperor Leo III., in the eighth century; 
and here perished the only authentic copy of the Councit of 
Nice, together with a magnificent copy of the Four Gospels 
bound in plates of gold, weighing fifteen pounds, and enriched 
with precious stones, which had been given by Pope Gregory 
III. to the church dedicated to our Saviour. 

“ Early in the fourth century GREGory, the apostle and bishop 
of ARMENIA, surnamed the ///wminator, with laudable zeal ob- 
tained the approbation of the sovereign of the country to esta- 
blish schools, or academies, in every city, and to appoint doctors, 
and masters over them; and publish through all the cities in- 
vitations to the inhabitants to send their children, that they 
might be taught the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

“ During this century also, various councils were held, which 
published canons considerably illustrative of the cpinions and 
practices of the age. The Council of Nice, convened by Con- 
stantine, A. D. 325, ordained, ‘ That no Christian should be 
without the Scriptures.” The Council of Antioch, held A. D. 
241, decreed, ‘That any person coming into the church, and 
only staying to hear the Scriptures, and neither uniting in the 
prayers, nor partaking of the eucharist, should be excommuni- 
cated.’——The Council of Laodicea, in 367, enjoined in its six- 
teenth canon, ‘ That the Gospels, with the other Scriptures, 
ought to be read on the Sabbath-day;’ by which was meant, 
that in the public assemblies, which were in that age held on the 
Sabbath-day, as the Saturday was then usually called, the Scrip- 
tures should be read in the same order as on the Lord’s Day, 
or Sunday, and not be omitted to be read.” 

The writings of Chrysostom shed a powerful light over the 
Biblical History of thisage. We learn from him that the Scrip- 
tures were generally diffused among the people. Women and 
children had frequently the Gospels hung round their neck, and 
carried them constantly about with them. The rich had splendid 
copies of the sacred writings on vellum, in their libraries and 
bookcases. Complete copies of the Scriptures were still, how- 
ever, rare. In 361, Julian the apostate, who had been ordain- 
ed Reader in the church of Nicomedia, was advanced to the 
purple, and sadly reversed the prosperous days which Chris- 
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tianity had enjoyed since Constantine. He caused the writings 
of many Christian authors to be destroyed, and interdicted them 
from reading the classical authors. As a remedy for this the 
Apollinarii, father and son, the latter one of the greatest men of 
his time for learning, genius, and powers of argument,* com- 
posed a grammar on a Christian model, turned the books of 
Moses into heroic verse, paraphrased the historical books in 
imitation of the Greek tragedians, and in various works adopted 
every model of verse which the most celebrated Greek writers 
had employed. Jovian, a Christian, succeeded Julian, and he, 
soon falling, was succeeded by Valentinian and Valens, both 
professing the same religion, but the latter an Arian, and perse- 
cutor of those of the orthodox faith. In his reign, however, 
Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, immortalized his name by trans- 
lating into the Gothic, from the Greek, the whole or a consi- 
derable part of the Scriptures. In doing this he greatly im- 

roved the language, by inventing new characters where the 
meagre old Runic was deficient in expression. 

‘« Of this important version, the principal remains are con- 
tained in the famous CopEx ARGENTEUs, or Silver Book, a 
MS. preserved in the library of the University of Upsal, in 
Sweden. It is impressed, or written, on very fine, thin, smooth 
vellum, of a quarto form, and purple colour, though some sheets 
have a pale viclet hue; and has received the name of ARGEN- 
TEUs, from its Si/ver Letters; but the three first lines of the 
Gospels of St. Luke and St. Mark are impressed with golden 
foil, as those of St. Matthew and St. John would most probably 
be found to be, where they still in existence.” 

It is supposed to have been the property of Alaric, king of 
Tholouse, whose palace was sacked by Clovis in 507, or of 
Amalaric defeated by Childebert in 531. It was preserved for 
many centuries in the monastery of Werden, Westphalia; and 
what remains has been printed several times from 1665 to 1750, 
when the last edition was published at Oxford. 

The Ethiopic version is also supposed to have been made 
during this century, at Saba the capital of Abyssina, and into 
the ancient language called Lisana Gheez, not the AmAaric or 
modern tongue. Mr. Bruce brought several copies home with 
him, which were, and we believe are, in the library of the family 
at Kinnear. One of the Old Testaments has a book of The 
Prophecies of Enoch inserted before Job. 

Some very curious works, of a Christian character, were 
produced at this era. For example, the Historia Evangelica, a 
paraphrase of the four Evangelists, in four books, and good 
hexameter verse; the Cento Virgilianus, by a female, Proba 


* See his famous answer to Porphyry, the best defence of Christianity against 
Paganism. 
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Falconia, containing the History of the Creation, the Deluge, 
and of Christ, in centos from Virgil. In this singular per- 
formance, “ above seven hundred lines are so curiously selected 
from the works of the Mantuan bard, and so placed, that, with 
the aid of titles to the different portions, the principal events of 
these Scripture histories are described in his words.” 

Epiphanius, a bishop in Cyprus, wrote his “ Panarium, or 
‘ Box of antidotes against all heresies;’ in which he gives the 
history of twenty heresies before Christ, and of fourscore since 
the promulgation of the Gospel.” * * * 

“ But the most eminent Biblical scholar of the fourth century, 
was Jerom, whose (Revision of the Latin version of the Bible 
constitutes the sor difference of the Vulgate from the old 
Italic” * * * * * 

“ Lucinius iste a noble Spaniard, and zealously attached 
to the Scriptures, sent six short-hand writers or copyists, from 
Spain to Bethlehem, in 394, to take copies of his version, and of 
his other works.” * * * * * 

** Yet nearly two hundred years elapsed before this transla- 
tion received the sanction of the church, many of the contem- | 
poraries of Jerom regarding a translation from the Hebrew as a 
a dangerous innovation: for, strange as it may appear, the 
Septuagint version was more respected in the Latin church i 
than the Hebrew original. At that time, the now-exploded 
story of Seventy-Two Interpreters, all translating -by divine in- 
( spiration, all translating independently, yet each of them pro- 
3 ducing the same translation, was firmly believed in the Latin as 
well as the Greek church ; and this belief, united with a hatred 
of the Jews and an ignorance of the Hebrew, gave to the Sep- 
tuagint version a higher rank than to the original itself. At 
the close of the sixth century, Pope Gregory the Great gave to 
Jerom’s translation the sanction of papal authority, by acknow- 
ledging that he considered it as superior to any other of the 
Latin versions, and, therefore, made use of it himself; and in a 
short time after, Isidore of Seville wrote, that all churches made 
use of it. In the sixteenth century, the VULGATE was declared 
authentic, by the popish council of Trent; and continues to be 
the only’ peso authorized version of the Roman Catholic 
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and which he is confident it will be impossible to unravel. He 
has engaged to pay £100 to any person who before the end of 
the present year will find out his character; #50 if they suc- 
ceed in reading a phrase of two lines. 


A New Mineral Substance has been discovered by Gadolin in 
the blue quartz of Finland. It is composed of 45.5 of silex, 23 
alumin, 10 of a loose red matter unlike any other known sub- 
stance, 8.5 of magnesia, 5.6 oxide of iron, and 7.4 of water. It 
is called Steinheilite, from Count Steinheil, the governor of 
Finland, a distinguished mineralogist, who first separated this 
stone from the genus quartz. 


New Mathematical Instrument.—M. Maertins, of Halber- 
stadt, has invented an instrument, by which can be traced the 
ellipsis, the parabola, and the hyperbola, in any given relation 
of the parameter to the axis. 


Steam Boats.—By the well directed enterprise of the Ameri- 
can consul at Trieste, a steam boat called the Carolina performs 
every other day the passage between this port and Venice. 
Another called the Eridano goes from Venice to Pavia on the 
Po, and so rapidly as to make the passage in 37 hours. The 
steam boat from Trieste lately saved a merchant’s vessel, richly 
loaded, from shipwreck, when the weather was such as to pre- 
vent other vessels from leaving the port. 


Royal Medical Society in France.x—An ordinance of the king 
of the 20th of December, 1820, establishes at Paris, for the 
whole of France, a Royal Academy of Medicine. ‘This acade- 
my is specially instituted to answer the demands of government 
in all that relates to the public health, and principally with re- 
spect to epidemics, diseases incident to certain countries, the 
diseases of domestic animals, the various cases of legal medi- 
cine, propagation of vaccination, examination of new remedies 
and of secret remedies, internal as well as external, mineral 
waters, natural and artificial, and in short to occupy itself with all 
the objects of study and research which can contribute to the pro- 
gress of the different branches of the artof healing. The academy 
is divided into three sections, one of medicine, one of surgery, 
and one of pharmacy. It is composed of honorary, titulary, 
associate, and adjunct members. There will be 30 honorary 
members in the section of medicine, 20 in the section of sur- 
gery, and 10 in the section of pharmacy. Of titulary members, 
there will be 45 in medicine, 25 in surgery, and 15 in pharma- 
cy. There will be 30 free associates who must reside at Paris, 
45 ordinary associates of whom 20 will reside in Paris, and 30 
foreign associates. The associates will be attached to no par- 
ticular section. The number of resident adjuncts may equal 
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that of the titulars in the section to which they are attached. 
‘The number of correspondent adjuncts is indetermined. Each 
of the three sections will elect its honorary titular and adjunct 
members. The associates willbe elected by the entire acade- 
my. The general board of the academy will be composed of 
a perpetual honorary president, and a temporary president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. The first physician to the king will 
ex officio be the president @honneur perpetual; the other mem- 
bers of the board will be elected by the entire academy. ‘The 
particular board of each section will be composed of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary. / 
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SPORTING IN INDIA. 


A letter from Ceylon mentions a remarkable fact in Orien- 
tal sporting, which recently happened in that island. A party 
of Europeans who were out amusing themselves with elephant 
hunting, came so suddenly on a numerous herd as to be thrown 
into great confusion. The trampling was terrible and the dan- 
ger imminent. One of the tame elephants in particular was 
overthrown, and two of the wild animals rushed forward to de- 
stroy its dismounted driver.. At this moment Captain " 
with a coolness almost incredible, interfered and saved his life, 
by shooting first one and then the other elephant dead, each by 
a single ball from a barrel of his double-barrelled gun. The 
mortal mark is on the head, over the eye, and in both instances 
the ball penetrated the brain. 





THE RAMBLER. 


Lady Harvey, in 1774, thus speaks of the appearance of the 
Rambler :—“ There are a set of papers that have come out 
twice a week, ever since the latter end of March, entitled the 
Rambler, that are all distinct essays on various subjects, and 
which I think extremely well written. ‘The subjects, the man- 
ner of treating them, and the language, I think very much in the 
style of Mr. Melmoth, the author of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne’s 
Letters, and the translator of Pliny’s ; but I have not heard that 
he is the writer of these papers, nor any guess from any body I 
agree, who is.” 


MAJOR ANDRE. 


It is rather a curious circumstance, that when the remains of 
this unfortunate gentleman were deposited in Westminster Ab- 
bey, on the 29th ult., the vault opened to receive them was 
found to contain the corpse of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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‘There must be some strange commingling of dusts in the hol- 
low chambers beneath that venerable pile. ‘“ Here’s fine revo- 
lution, an we had the trick to see’t.” 


CAST IRON PALACE, 


Prince Labanow is, according to the journals, about to erect 
a palace of cast iron, at Moscow, ornamented with forty-two 
colossal columns of the same metal! 


OLD MAIDS. 


A sprightly writer expresses his opinion of old maids in the 
following manner:—I am inclined to believe, that many of the 
satirical aspersions cast upon old maids, tell more to their credit 
than is generally imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her 
person? ‘She will certainly die an old maid.” Is she par- 
ticularly reserved towards the other sex? ‘She has all the 
squeamishness of an old maid.” Is she frugal in her expenses 
and exact in her domestic concerns‘ ‘She is cut out for an 
old maid.” And if she is kindly humane to the animals about 
her, nothing can save her from the appellation of an “ old maid.” 
In short, I have always found, that neatness, modesty, economy, 
and humanity, are the never-fading characteristics of that terri- 
ble creature, an “ old maid.” 
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Any Book that may be advertised under this head, ean be bought of E. Littell, No. 74, South 
Second Street, Philadelphia. 


The Two Foscari: a Tragedy, by Lord Byron.—W. B. Gil- 
ley, New York. pp. 144, 18mo. 

A Summary of Physiology. By F. Magendie. Translated 
from the French, by John Revere, M.D.—E. J. Coale, Balti- 
more. pp. 430, 8vo. 

Europe: or a General Survey of the present Situation of the 
principal Powers; with Conjectures on their future Prospects. 
By a Citizen of the United States.—Oliver Everett, Boston. 
pp- 451, 8vo. 

Odofriede, the Outcast: a Dramatic Poem. By Samuel B. 
H. Judah.—Wiley and Halstead, New York. pp. 90, 8vo. 

A Search of Truth in the Science of the Human Mind. By 
the Rev. Frederick Beasley, D.D. Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Member of the Philosophical Society of Phi- 
ladelphia, and a Presbyter of the Episcopal Church. —S. Potter 
& Co. Philadelphia. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 561. Price $2.50. 

An elegant pocket edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
with 7 fine Engravings by Kearney.—S. Potter & Co. Ele- 
gant binding. Price $5. 
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Poetry. 


- FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 


In the gay radiance of this lofty room, 
Roses, just hired, expand their summer bloom ; 
The rich camelia shines, a glowing white, 
Beneath the lamp’s resplendent orb of light ; 
And glossy leaves reflect an emerald ray, 
Where glancing crystals tremulously play. 


*Tis a warm night, but you can feel the air 
Blow on your fresh’ning cheek from Grosvenor-square ; 
Above, hke stars, what brilliant lustres shine, 
Sparkling and quivering in an airy line ; 
Or like celestial fountains, hung on high, 
That reach not us, but glitter through the sky. 
Below, in snowy chalk, foredoom’d to fade 
Long ere the night withdraws her sullen shade, 
(Like fated victims on this troublous earth, 
Crush’d by the careless step of lordly mirth, ) 
Are quaint devices drawn upon the floor, 
Sphynx, Cupids, Arabesques, and twenty fancies more. 


But where is Lady Mary’s matron grace ? 
Where the soft charm of Adelina’s face ? 


The gentle Lady Mary scolds her maid, 
For Beaumont has her curls so long delay’d, 
She must, unwillingly, at last resign 
Hopes in those ringlets on this night to shine. 
And Adelina feels a satin shoe 
Her little foot so very closely woo, 
That pinch’d with pain, detesting in her heart 
Taylor’s soft simper and persuasive art, 
Exclaims at last the long-enduring she— 
“Oh! had some coarser artist work’d for me, 
No power had he possess’d that could persuade 
This was the easiest shoe he ever made.” 


Inferior ringlets are at last arranged : 
The fair descend—the guilty shoe is changed ; 
“Come, Adelina, I must see your dress,” 
Says dear Mamma, “and let your looks express 
A mind all gentleness, serenely gay ; 
You saw the Duke of Nimini to-day : 
He’s silent, wary, cold, and hard to please, 
Yet you, methinks, might manage him with ease. 
I should think all my trouble well bestow’d, 
You saw him in the Park—’twas he who rode 
The chesnut pony you admired to-day. 
Nay recollect, my love—his coat light grey— 
Whiskers jet black—a very handsome man. 
No more—It long has been my favourite plan— 
My dear, you must not dance till he arrive.” 
** Not dance, Mamma ?”—* Not, if you wait till five !”’ 


The knocker now its pealing thunder rolls— 
A skilful hand the echoing brass controls : 
“The Ladies Evergreen” Tiresome old souls, 
Who of a thousand always come the first, 

Though of a thousand they’re the very worst.—— 
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A sprightly writer expresses his opinion of old maids in the 
following manner:—I am inclined to believe, that many of the 
satirical aspersions cast upon old maids, tell more to their credit 
than is generally imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her 
person: ‘She will certainly die an old maid.” Is she par- 
ticularly reserved towards the other sex? ‘She has all the 
squeamishness of an old maid.” Is she frugal in her expenses 
and exact in her domestic concerns‘ ‘She is cut out for an 
old maid.” And if she is kindly humane to the animals about 
her, nothing can save her from the appellation of an “ old maid.” 
In short, I have always found, that neatness, modesty, economy, 
and humanity, are the never-fading characteristics of that terri- 
ble creature, an “ old maid.” 
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In the gay radiance of this lofty room, 
Roses, just hired, expand their summer bloom ; 
The rich camelia shines, a glowing white, 
Beneath the lamp’s resplendent orb of light ; 
And glossy leaves reflect an emerald ray, 
Where glancing crystals tremulously play. 


*Tis a warm night, but you can feel the air 
Blow on your fresh’ning cheek from Grosvenor-square ; 
Above, like stars, what brilliant lustres shine, 
Sparkling and quivering in an airy line ; 
Or like celestial fountains, hung on high, 
That reach not us, but glitter through the sky. 
Below, in snowy chalk, foredoom’d to fade 
Long ere the night withdraws her sullen shade, 
(Like fated victims on this troublous earth, 
Crush’d by the careless step of lordly mirth, ) 
Are quaint devices drawn upon the floor, 
Sphynx, Cupids, Arabesques, and twenty fancies more. 


But where is Lady Mary’s matron grace ? 
Where the soft charm of Adelina’s face ? 


The gentle Lady Mary scolds her maid, 
For Beaumont has her curls so long delay’d, 
She must, unwillingly, at last resign 
Hopes in those ringlets on this night to shine. 
And Adelina feels a satin shoe 
Her little foot so very closely woo, 
That pinch’d with pain, detesting in her heart 
Taylor’s soft simper and persuasive art, 
Exclaims at last the long-enduring she— 
“Oh! had some coarser artist work’d for me, 
No power had he possess’d that could persuade 
This was the easiest shoe he ever made.” 


Inferior ringlets are at last arranged : 
The fair descend—the guilty shoe is changed ; 
“Come, Adelina, I must see your dress,” 
Says dear Mamma, “and let your looks éxpress 
A mind all gentleness, serenely gay ; 
You saw the Duke of Nimini to-day : 
He’s silent, wary, cold, and hard to please, 
Yet you, methinks, might manage him with ease. 
I should think all my trouble well bestow’d, 
You saw him in the Park—’twas he who rode 
The chesnut pony you admired to-day. 
Nay recollect, my love—his coat light grey— 
Whiskers jet black—a very handsome man. 
No more—It long has been my favourite plan— 
My dear, you must not dance till he arrive.” 
** Not dance, Mamma ?”—“ Not, if you wait till five !”’ 


The knocker now its pealing thunder rolls— 
A skilful hand the echoing brass controls : 
“The Ladies Evergreen” “ Tiresome old souls, 
Who of a thousand always come the first, 

Though ofa thousand they’re the very worst, —— 
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The Younger Brother. 


Dear Lady Evergreen! you’re always kind, 
To early hours you know how I’m inclined ! 
And, really, every body comes so late !” 


The room shines out, with gay progressive state 
Thickens the busy crowd, and noise, and prate— 
The careless question—the unheard reply— 

The smile, at variance with an envious eye— 
Allurements whisper—pleasures airy glance, 
And the sweet iabours of the sultry dance ; 
Semblance of happiness in all awake, 

As if some dear attainment were at stake, 

All struggle to be gay. From country air 
The dame escaped, who visits Portman-square, 
For one short vernal month, is most alert, 

Most lively, active, debonnaire, and pert. 
Afraid to look like one whom none can know, 
If you address her, she’ll not let you go— 

At least, detains you till her watchful eye 
Detects some new acquaintance stealing by. 
But here and there, with sweet Madonna grace 
And sandal’d foot, we see a pensive face : 
‘These are the Sylphs have not been ask’d to dance, 
Who give to languor the disgrace of chance ; 
With downcast eyes, and sadly pleasing voice, 
Feigning this rapture of repose their choice ! 

Alas, how vain those glances at the door, 
Fair Adelina, look that way no more— 

No crowded room shall hear his placid vows 
Reserved for Kensington’s innumerous boughs. 
Muffle the knocker—drop the muslin blind— 
For poor Mamma, by a sad cold confined, 
Thrown on a sofa in the thickest shade, 
By curtains, draperies, and flounces made, 
Blows her fair nose in broidery of France, 
Where on white cambric nymphs and cupids dance ;* 
Sips eau sucrée, and lends her willing hand 
To the seductive touch of Dr. Bland : 
In softer tones his mild prescription flows,— 
“ Indulge yourself, dear Madam, and repose— 
Eat whatsoe’er your fancy may require, 
Ifice of pine-apple, once pass’d through fire 
You daily add—of this a pint you’ll take : 
Remember it, dear Madam, for my sake.” 

He then displays his trinkets, rich and rare, 
Gifts of the great, the witty, and the fair, 
And gilds the various topics of the day, 
With grace wins those who hear, to wish his stay ; 
Till, recollecting that this very now 
‘Ten patients wait, he makes an hasty bow. 


Almack’s fair Adelina loses, and French plays, 
But in green Kensington contented strays ; 
And while her graceful lover smiles and talks 
Wonders how fashion can desert these walks; 
And secretly applauds the tedious hours 
That led her, half unwilling, to those bowers, 
in close attendance on a country friend, 
She wish’d to hide, and yet not quite offend. 


— 





* « Les principaux traits de histoire Grecque et Romaine sont brodés dans 
nes mouchoirs, pour instruction de ma fille,” said a scientific Parisian belle. 














The Younger Brother. 


Mamma recovers—Can disease withstand 
Retirement—darkness—ice—and Doctor Bland’ 
Attack’d with vigour thus, her cold gives way ; 
To see the Duke at last she namesa day; _ 
And deigns that morn her drawing-room to grace, 
Envelop’d in light folds of Brussels lace ; 
Beneath her dimpled chin is part confined, 

The rest fal's lightsomely—a veil behind. 


*Tis two o’clock—he cannot yet arrive !— 
‘““No, Ma! he never visits till past five.” 
** Then give my notes—now to my daily taskk— 
This perfumed seal is cupid in a mask, 
I fear ’tis some petition for Almack’s ; 
The strangest people make such bold attacks ?” 


She reads—she trembles—and she looks aghast, 
Like some unhappy merchant, when a blast 
Has wreck’d the stately ship before his eyes, 
Where all his hope of earthly treasure lies. 
No Duke of Nimini, alas! has won 
Fair Adelina—but a younger son, 

Detested name! comprising all the faults 
That can offend a mother’s tender thoughts— 
His Grace’s brother—ay, and four between— 
Abominable—odious—unforeseen. 

After some nonsense about love and truth, 
Resistless charms, and unresisting youth, 
Thus closed the flippant Dandy’s foolish note, 
One more unwelcome never lordling wrote :— 


“You see I but deserve a mild rebuke, 
{ never, never said I was the Duke : 
When first you met me riding, after dark, 
Your La—ship then mistook me, in the Park ; 
And feeling that my name, for conquest known, 
Might fright an infant Cupid from his throne, 
I mask’d the glories I have fairly won 
In Love’s campaigns. As on arising sun 
Shaded by mists, these eyes securely gaze, 
That might be dazzled by his cloudless rays, 
I wore my brother’s title as a shade ; 
. But now Love’s blossoms fully are display’d, 
Disguise, as useless, may be laid aside. 
To-day I come—to claim my beauteous bride.” 


The guilty paper, in a thousand scraps, 
Lies torn and trembling in the ladies’ laps. 
“Mamma, my dear Maiama! what can be done °” 
* Ah, what indeed, my Love !—a younger son !” 


From pique, shame, anger Lady Mary wept : 
Contagious softness on her daughter crept : 
With noiseless step, amid this shower of tears, 
Gay, confident, and bright—Lord John appears : 
The truth he could not doubt, nor they deny, 
While drops were glistening in each fair one’s eye. 
He made his farewell bow, with casy grace ; 
She dried her tears, lest they might spoil her face ; 
Short were her sorrows—for she still was free, 
And still might wed the Duke of Nimini. 
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i Written on visiting the spot where the earlier years of the Writer were passed. 
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To Julia—Sonnet. 


TO JULIA. 


BreatuE not again that tender air, 
' To other strains attune your strings, 
it once could charm me from despair, 
But now—despair is all it brings ! 


Oh! it recalls a pang so keen 
Of budding joy—of promise blighted !— 
Tells me of Love that once hath been, 
Reminds me how that Love was slighted ! 


With smiles my early hopes she fed, 
With passion-flowers my forehead shaded ; 
Her smiles were false—my hopes are fled— 
And every flower of Love hath faded! 


Thus sunny beams delight the bee, 

As o’er the fragrant bower he hovers, 
Selects the fairest flower, like me, 

And dreams not of the snake it covers. 


For Hope had painted scenes so bright, 
Without one single tinge of sorrow ;— 
But, ah! those scenes are closed in night, 

A night, alas! without a morrow ! 


Yet in my heart she buried lies, 
Still, still her memory I nourish ; 

Again you bid her image rise— 
But, ah! her falsehoods with it flourish. 


Like you she sang—like you she play’d, 

Her eyes, like yours, with smiles would glisten ; 
I dread, lest ’m again betray’d, 

I fear I’m lost, and yet I listen. 


Then play no more—no more then sing, 
Let not her words again be spoken— 

For, oh! you touch too keen a string 
Upon a heart already broken ! 


I 


SONNET, 


Loven haunt of guiltless hearts and golden hours! 
Home of my youth, and theme of youthful song! 
How joyous in thy now neglected bowers, 
My thoughtless boyhood chased its days along! 
Yes, I may roam, a pilgrim in the throng— 
May many a sweet rose in the desert find— 
But ne’er shall twine a wreath, those scenes among, 
Home of my youth! like that I left behind. 
Thy warbling brooks, that hush the cradled wind, 
Breathe the deep dirge of hopes and pleasures fled ; 
And, ’mid thy haunted loneliness, the mind 
May people vacancy, and list the dead: 
The light of days long faded into dreams— 
The rainbow of the past—still round thee glows and gleams. 





